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The Auditorium at Milwaukee is 
idmittedly one of the best convention 
halls in the world. It 
physical requirement 
and 


possesses every 
necessary to the 


lequate comfortable 


housing of 
even so great a gathering as will be 
brought together in Milwaukee on June 
2 to 29 at the next annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work. 

It is a building carefully planned to 
meet all of the needs of a gathering of from 
five to ten thousand people, not only when 
issembled in joint session but also when 
meeting as Divisions or in smaller groups 
at round-table discussions, luncheons, or 
committee There is 
seating capacity and perfect appoint- 
ments in a centrally located fire-proof 
building possessing complete accessories in 
the shape of wardrobe, toilet, telephone 
ind telegraph, storage accommodations, 
with ample provision for exhibition space, 
banquet and assembly halls, committee 
nd conference rooms. 

One of the most marked features of the 
building is its adaptability for meeting all 
possible requirements of any conference 
regardless of size or complexity. 


meetings. ample 


l 


It is so 
irranged that as many as seven distinct 


FEBRUARY, 1921 


THE MILWAUKEE CITY HALL 


One of the most distinctive pieces of architecture 
in the United States, 


and separate meetings may be held at the 
same time without inconvenience or in- 
terference. 

The is constructed 
without a single pillar or post to obstruct 
the view. All parts of the hall may be 
reached from the street without ascending 
stairs, this problem having been solved 
by the use of wide inclined planes. 

The seating capacity is flexible, so that 
it can be arranged to meet varying 
demands and be adapted to suit any re- 
quirement. 


main auditorium 


The maximum seating ca- 
pacity of this one hall is nine thousand. 

On the other side of the building, there 
are two floors, each containing two large 
halls. On the first floor are Juneau and 
Kilbourn Halls, and on the second 
Plankington and Engelmann Halls. In 
immediate conjunction with these halls 
are committee rooms, together with ward- 
robe and toilet facilities. 

In addition to the meeting-place facil- 
ities, there is equipment and space sufh- 
cient to meet the luncheon requirements 
of three thousand guests, and each day 
of the session, with the exception of Sun- 
day, arrangements were made for serving 
luncheon to all members of the Confer- 
ence who wish to eat in the building. 
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Tentative Program for Milwaukee Meeting 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


JUNE 22, 1921—OPENING SESSION 


1. Division IX—Community Organization of Social Forces 
1. Presidential Address—Does Social Work Promote Social Progress? 
President Allen T. Burns, Director, Study of Methods of American- 
ization, Carnegie Corporation, New York. 
2. Address—Organization of Rural Social Forces. 
a E. C, Lindemann, Secretary, National Country Life Asso- 
ciation. 


JUNE 23d 


2. Division IV—Public Agencies and Institutions 
1. Address—Ideals of American Education in Relation to Public Welfare. 
Dr. Frederick C. Hicks, President of the University of Cincinnati. 
2. Address—Public Welfare and the Public Schools. 
a . Henry C. Morrison, School of Education, University of 
~hicago. 


JUNE 24th 


3. Division V—The Family 
1. a ah Social Case Work Viewpoint in Law. 
Prof. J. H. Wigmore, Dean of the College of Law; Northwestern 
University. 
2. Address—After Care for Industrial Compensatio:: Cases. 
Commissioner Frances Perkins, New York State Industrial 
Commission. 


JUNE 25th 


4. Conference Boat Ride (Saturday afternoon and evening). 


JUNE 26th 


5. Conference Sermon (Sunday afternoon), 
Bishop Charles H. Brent, Buffalo, New York. 


6. Division VII—The Local Community 
1. Address—The Government as a Community Builder. 
2. Address—Community Organizations and our National Life. 
Raymond Fosdick, Community Service, Inc. 


JUNE 27th 


7. Division VI—Industrial and Economic Pechieme 
1. Address—What’s on the Worker's Mind? 
Mr. Whiting Williams, Cleveland, O. 
2. Address—Organizing Immigrant and Unskilled Labor. 
med Hillman, President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 


JUNE 28th 


8. Division I1{—Health 
1. Address—Making Health Knowledge the Property of the Com- 
munity. 
Haven Emerson, Medical Adviser, U. S. War Risk Insurance. 
2. Address—The Social Need of a National Health Program. 


JUNE 29th 


9. Conference Dinner 
1. Address—Our European Obligations. 
2. Address—Our Nation's Obligation to her Children. 
Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


DIVISION I 


CHILDREN 
Section Meeting I 
‘‘New Values in the Field of Child Welfare.” 

A. As Applied to Conventional Child Co Work. 
Re a of Committee, J. Prentice Murphy, Chairman. 

B. As Applied to the Family of the Socially Handicapped Child. 
Wome Folks of New York. 

Cc. fa Aout to the Child in the “Light of Recent Discoveries and 


Dr. William Healy of Boston 


oint session with the National Probation Association, the 


ee Children’s Home and Welfare Association, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the National Association of Visiting 
Teachers and the National Federation of Day anind 


Section Meeting II (Joint meeting with Division II, on time of Div. 1) 
“A Redefining of the Scope and Ruastions: ~ the Juvenile Court.” 
A. In Terms of the Urban Comm 
Judge Hugo B. Anderson of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
B. In Terms of the Rural ss 
udge Herbert M. Baker eld Co., Colorado. 
¢. to Teen Eke thane 00 a Whale 


Honorable Herbert C. Parsons, Deput uty Commissioner 
Probation, Massachusetts; President the National 
Probation Association. 
session eaeler direction of the 1 ag yo on the 
pe and Functions of the Juvenile Court. t Chairmen 
Honorable Herbert C. Parsons and Dr. Thomas ville ) 


emery agencies: The National Child Labor Committee, the 
ational Probation Association, the National Children’s Home 
and Welfare Association.) 


Section Meeting III 


“The Pubte School as a Little Used Social Agency.”’ 
A. For the Prevention of Child Maladjustments. 
Miss Jane F. Culbert of New York, President, Natio: 
Association of Visiting Teachers. 
B. As a Primary Laboratory for the Fundamental Understand: 
of Children. 
Mrs. Marietta Johnson, School of Organic Educatio: 
Greenwich, Conn. 
C. For the Development of Individual Talents through Wi: 
Vocational Guidance and Placement. 
Sietat session with the National Probation Association, t}, 
ational Children’s Home and Welfare Association, the Nationa) 
. cow bn Committee and the National Association of Visiting 
eachers. 


Section Meeting IV 


‘Some Needed Readjustments in Special Fields."’ 
A. The Extension of Non-institutional Care for Children wit), 
Serious Visual Defects. 
B. The Extension of Non-institutional Care for Crippled Children. 
Mrs. Edith Reeves Solenberger. 
C. A New Interpretation of the Task of Day Nurseries. 
How Large a Part Should they Play in Children’s Work? 
(Joint session with the National Children’s Home and Welfare 
Association, the National Federation of Day Nurseries and the 
National Association of Visiting Teachers.) 


Section Meeting V 


“‘Admissions to Child Caring Institutions and Societies."’ 
Under the direction of C. V. Williams of Boston, Mass., Chairman 
of the sub-committee on Standards of Care for Dependent Children. 
How much ought we to know about the child? 

B. How much do we know as a usual thing? 
C. What are some of the results of the average admission job? 
D. What values are conserved through careful admission work? 
(Joint session with the National Children’s Home and Welfare 
Association, the National Probation Association and the Nationa! 
Federation of Day Nurseries.) 


Section Meeting—Dr. Richard A. Chairman. (Joint meeting with 
Division III, on time of Div. III) ea Division III, Section Meeting V 


“Certain Elements in a Health Program for Children.” 


DIVISION II 
DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


Section Meeting I 


ms Hygiene.’ 
» The yu eens in Social Hygiene. 
Dr. William A. Snow, American Social pri way © Association. 
2. The Nature of the Interdependence of the Physician and the 
Social Worker in a Sound Social Hygiene Program 
3. Slides showing the special social hy. work of the Philade Iphia 
Municipal Court. 


Section Meeting II 


‘‘Detention Homes and Reformatories.” 
1. The Functions of the Detention House. 
Mrs. Mina Van Winkle, Woman's Bureau, Police Dept., 


Washington. 

2. The Elimination of Girls’ ty oe none 
Mrs. Delphine Dodge Ashbaugh, ~_ ry State Industrial 
School for Girls, Adrian, Michigan. 

Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith, Supt., State Training Schoo! for 

Girls, Gainsville, Texas. 


Section Meeting III 


| a a Procedure with Sex Offenders.” 
. Child M in a and Juvenile Courts. 
Arthur W. Towne ea Peoens n S. P. C. 
2. A Study of Court Methods rk Dealing wi Ay a 
Dr. Katherine vis, Bureau of Social H o- 
3. Resources and Facihtine my the Juvenile Court Law in Dealing 
with Sex Offenses. 
Judge A. H. Reid, Juvenile Court, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Section Meeting IV 


— le Objectives in the Penalogical Program." 
Suggested subjects.) 

The Social Inadequacies of Present Criminal Procedure,” ©: 

“Deficiencies in the Present Development of the Criminal Law. 
Dr. John H. Wigmore, Dean of the Law School, Northwest«r 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

2. The petro = of the Prison. 
Dr. George S. Kirchway, N. Y. Schoo! of Social Work. 
Section Meeting V 


“Prohibition and Delinquency Copniet subject.) F 
Prof. J. L. Gillin, ro. of ology, University of Wisconsin 


Section Meeting (Suggested joint meeting with Div. I, on time of Div. ! 
(See Divigion 1, Section M Meeting IL.) 
(All Section Meetings to be joint meetings with the National Probation 
Association.) 
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DIVISION III 
HEALTH 


Section Meeting I 


“‘Coéperation and Coédrdination in Health Work.” 
a. The National Council of Public Health-Organization and Program. 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, Framingham, Mass. 
b. National Council for Coordinating Child Health Activities. 
Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, Executive Secretary, National 
Child Health Council, Washington. 
c. How Can Voluntary Organizations Best Coéperate with Health 
Officials? 
Mr. Sherman C. 
Section Meeting II 
“The Health Program of the American Red Cross." 
a. The Social Significance of Health Centers. 
Mr. Philip Platt, Director, New Haven Health Center, Conn. 
b. Codperative Health Plan of the N. Y. County Chapter, A. R. C. 
Mr. George R. Bedinger, Director, Health Service Dept., 
New York County, A. R. ol 
c. Public Health Nursing Program and Activities of the A. R. C. 
Section Meeting III 


“Social Significance of Child Health Work.” 

a. Education in Health Habits. 
J. Mace Andress, Child Health Organization of America and 
Bureau of Education. 

b. What State Bureaus of Child Hygiene are Doing to Promote 

Child Health. 
Dr. Ada E. Schweitzer, 
Indianapolis. 
Section Meeting IV 


“Government Agencies in Their Relation to Health." 
a. The United States Public Health Service. 
Dr. C. A. Pierce, Asst. Surgeon General, Washington. 
b. The Children’s Bureau. 
Dr. Anna E. Rude, 
Bureau, Washington. 
Ca Department of Agriculture, Extension Service in Home Economics. 


Kingsley, Cleveland Welfare Federation. 


Indiana State Board of Health, 


Chief, Division of Hygiene, Children’s 


F. Langworthy, Chief, States Relation Service, De- 
canteen of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
d. Bureau of Education. 
Willard S. Small, Ph.D., Bureau of Education, Dept. of 
Interior, Washington. 
Section Meeting V (Joint session with Division I, om time of Div. III.) 


“Certain Elements in a Health Program for Children.”’ 
The Undernourished Child—The Significance 
up to Standard. 

r. E. V. McColium, Johns Hopkins University, 
b. Where should this nutrition service next be centered; 
room; in the child’s own family; in the home? 
c. How much more may be expected from medical service in the 
Public Schools? 


of Bringing Him 


Baltimore. 
in the school- 


DIVISION IV 
PUBLIC AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Section Meeting I 


“es of Prisons and the Methods of Remuneration for Prisoners."’ 
- Can prisons be made self-supporting and inmates be paid ade- 
quate wages at the same time? 
Member of N. Y. Prison Survey Commission. 


Section Meeting II 


“State Public Welfare Programs in Relation to Children.” 

1. Articulation of Service of Juvenile Courts, Compulsory Attendance 
and Child Labor Laws, Training Schools, Placing Agencies 
and Other Bodies Under a Controlling and Directing State 
Department. 

Edward N. Clopper, National Child Labor Committee. 
2. How Institutional Service May Be Carried to Neglected Country 
Children 
D. Frances Sage Bradley, Children’s Bureau, Washington. 
3. Is There a Dividing Line Between the Cases which the Public 
Agency Should Take Over and Those which Should be 
by the Private Social Agencies? 
Robert W. Kelso, Executive Secretary, 
Social Agencies. 
Section Meeting III 


“Relationship between State and Local Governments in the 
ment of Public Welfare Service. 
1. The Present Status of Legislation. 
Dr. Ernest Freund, Professor of Law, University of Chicago. 
2. The New State Board Movement in- the South—Cause, Extent, 
Conditions and Future. 
Burr Blackburn, Commissioner of Public Welfare of Georgia. 
3. The County asa Basic Unit for Work as an Ally of the State Board. 
4. Reports from States. 


Section Meeting IV 


“The Relation of State Institutions and Agencies to Private Institutions." 
A Re-definition of the Field of Activity of State Boards of Chari- 
ties, Control, Welfare, etc., in Relation to Other Public and 
Private Bodies Such as Hospital Boards, Health Boards, 
Boards of Guardians, Child Labor and Child Welfare Com- 
missions, etc. 
Burdette G. Lewis. 
2. The Ohio Plan, and Others. 
Fred C. Croxton, Assistant General Manager 
Cross. 
3. Closer Federation of State Departments of Public Service with 
Educational Institutions and Private Agencies. 
Howard W. Odum, Director of School of Public Welfare. 
University of North Carolina. 


Section Meeting V 


Section Meeting (Joint meeting with Division VIII, 
VIII. See Division VIII, Section Meeting IV.) 


Boston Council of 


Develop- 


, American Red 


on time of Division 


DIVISION V 


THE FAMILY 
Section Meeting I 
‘Mothers’ Pensions.” 


1. Administrative Problems. 
Joel D. Hunter, Chicago. 
2. William Hodson, St. Paul. 
Miss Mary F. Bogue, Harrisburg. 
Section Meeting II 


“Case Records in Family Agencies.” 
Joint Session with American Association for Organizing Family Work. 
Mics Virginia Robinson, Philadelphia, 
Miss Helen B. Large, New York. 
Miss Elsie M. Bonc, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, Boston. 


| 
| Section Meeting III 


| Discussion 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Problems of Organization in Smaller Communities.” 
1. The Field Work Side. 
Mr. David H. Holbrook. 
Discussion 
Mr. E. D. B. Lynde, Wisconsin. 
. The Possibilities of Centralized Supervision. 
Miss Margaret F. Byington, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion 
| Miss Katherine Hardwick, New England Division. 


Mrs. McGee, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta. 


| Section Meeting IV (Joint session with Division VIII, on time of Div. V.) 
“The Application of Mental Tests to Family Case Work.” 
Dr. William Healy, Boston. 
“Possibilities of Home Supervision for Border-line Women.” 
Miss Elizabeth Dutcher, New York. 
| Section Meeting V 
* Marriage Laws. 
1. Their Relation to Broken Homes. 
Prof. Howard. 
2. How Social Workers May Codperate in This Field with the Com- 
missioners on Uniform Laws. 
Discussion 


DIVISION VI 
INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Section Meeting I 
“‘Women’s Work and Wages.” 
a. Women’s Employment Since the Peace. 
Mary Anderson, Chief of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
b. The Status of Minimum Wage Legislation. 
Mary Dewson, National Consumers’ League. 
c. The Effect of Equal Suffrage on the Principle of Equal Pay for 
Equal Work. 


Section Meeting II 
“Child Labor.” 
a. The Enforcement of Physical Standards for Working Children. 
Dr. Barth, Milwaukee. 
b. The Establishment and Maintenance of Standards for the Pro- 
tection of Street Trading Children. 
Miss E. N. Mathews. 
c. The Federal Government and Child Labor Standards. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, National Consumers’ League. 


Section Meeting III 


‘“‘Unemployment—Methods of Preventing and Dealing With.” 

a. The Insurance Method. 
Professor J. R. Commons. 

b. Through the Industrial Organization. 
Professor Harry E. Millis. 

c. The Placement and Supervision of Working Children. 
Miss Anne Davis. 

d. The National Employment Service. 


Section Meeting IV 


“Housing.” (Joint session with Division VII, on time of Division V1.) 
a. Co-Partnership and its Development in the United States. 
rs. Eva White. 
b. The Work of the Chicago Housing Corporation. 
Mr. B. Rosenthal, Chicago. 
c. Relation of Housing to Leisure Time Activities in New Housing 
Developments. 
Section Meeting V 
“Standards of Living.” 
a. Minimum Budgets. 
b. The Budget and the Employer. 
ec. The Reconstruction League. 


Section Meeting (Joint meeting with Division X, 


on time of Division X. 
See Division X, Section Meeting V.) 


DIVISION VII 


THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 
Section Meeting I 


“The Greatest Need of American Communities To-day.” 
Bruno Lasker 
Followed by a large number of not to exceed three-minute 
speeches from the point of view of the local communities 
. represented. 


(Concluded on page 6.) 
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One of the GR t 


THE MILWAUKEE LIBRARY 


A center from which two million books are circulated each year. 


From Mahn-a-wau-kie, the little Indian 
village signifying by its name ‘‘a gathering 
place by the river’, has grown in the past 
seventy-five years the great city of Mil- 
waukee with its half million inhabitants, 
its magnificent system of parks, its 
boulevards, libraries, public schools, and 
educational and philanthropic organiza- 
tions of all kinds. As one looks at the 
Milwaukee of to-day, it is difficult to 
realize that but three-fourths of a century 
has passed since Solomon Juneau, after 
whom one of the halls of the Auditorium 
has been named, built his log cabin on the 
river bank and thus founded Milwaukee. 
Twenty-five years later, he became the 
first mayor of the city after its incorpora- 
tion, and when he died, hundreds of 
Indians in native dress, paint, and war 
bonnets followed his remains to Calvary 
Cemetery, because they had learned to 
know and trust the founder and first 
mayor of Milwaukee. 

Much of the subsequent growth and 
development of Milwaukee, both in- 
dustrial and economic, has resulted from 
the magnificent location originally selected 
by Juneau. The city is ideally located, 
and has one of the finest natural harbors 
in the United States. Coincident with its 
economic development has occurred a 
marked civic and educational progression. 


In the field of education, Milwaukee has 
always stood ready to attempt the de- 
velopment of a new thing whenever 
circumstances seemed to warrant such an 
attempt. She was the first city in the 
country to maintain a school of trades as 
an integral part of her public school 
system. The Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, under the leadership of F. W. 
Sivyer and A. J. Lindemann, founded 
and maintained this school until the 


necessary legislation establishing it as a | 


public institution had been secured. Then 
they turned over the school with thou- 


sands of dollars’ worth of equipment asa /| 
juip 


gift to the city. From this beginning 


grew the magnificent trade schools which | 
Milwaukee now maintains and which add | 


materially not only to her industrial 
efficiency but to the completeness of her 
educational equipment. 

The city has a park system of remark- 
able beauty. Its park plan involves the 
giving to each locality of the city its own 
park, supplementing these larger areas 
with pa community parks. 
is literally surrounded by parks. Lake 
Park, Juneau Park, Riverside Park, 
Washington Park, Sherman Park, Hum- 
boldt Park, Kosciusko Park, Mitchell 
Park, Bay View Park, etc., afford within 
easy walking distance of every part of the 
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The city | 


| thousands. 


| privately conducted, a 
_ school, the Milwaukee-Downer College 
| for Girls, Concordia College, and Mar 
| quette University. 


Net 
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One of the five great halls which wil! be used a 


city an opportunity for the enjoyment of 
the great outdoors, which is too often 
lacking to the inhabitants of our con 
gested cities. In McKinley Park is the 
great municipal bathing beach, which 
during the summer is daily frequented by 
Milwaukee has been pe- 
culiarly fortunate in having been able to 
preserve so beautiful a spot as this for 


| public pleasure. 


In the public and parochial schools of 
the city there are approximately 74,000 
pupils. In addition to the public schoo! 
system, there are many secondary schools 
state norma! 


Milwaukee was among the first of th: 
American cities to establish a_ kinder 
garten system in her public schools, and 
at the present time her school systen 
begins with the kindergarten and ends with 
the continuation schools. 

Closely allied with her educationa! 
system are the great public library and 
the Milwaukee Museum, which is th: 
largest municipal museum in America. 
The erection of the first building devoted 
to a public library was owing to the efforts 
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sof the National Conference, June 22-29. 


of John Plankington, after whom another 
of the halls in the Auditorium was named. 
The library maintains a dozen branches 
within the corporate limits of the city and 
twenty in the county outside of the city. 
It has a circulation of approximately tw 
million volumes per year. The Museum 
has more than five hundred thousand 
objects in its collections, notable among 
which are its series of life-size groups in 
ethnology, mammalogy, ornithology, and 
invertebrate zoology. In addition to its 
exhibits, the Museum has allied itself 
very closely to the educational] system of 
the city through a series of lectures which 
are given in the museum and largely at- 
tended by students of the public schools 
as well as by citizens of the city. More 
than six hundred thousand persons 
visited the museum last year, and eighty 
thousand persons attended the lectures 
given there. 

In the center of the city rises the great 
tower of the City Hall, surmounted by 
its ten-ton bell, which can be heard 
practically over the entire city as it 
strikes the hours. 

Of great interest to social workers 
Visiting the city will be the numerous 
organizations’ and institutions for the 
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A TYPICAL MILWAUKEE SUMMER SCENE 


furtherance of human welfare and for the 
relief of human suffering. Milwaukee 
has a notable hospital system and has been 
in the forefront among American cities in 


| all humanitarian enterprises. 


In addition to its prominence as an 


| economic factor in the development of the 


great middle west and its high place in the 
field of education and philanthropic ac- 
tivities, Milwaukee has been noted as a 
center of music and art. Prominent in the 


city art life is the great Layton Art 
Gallery and the Art Institute. At the 
Institute also is conducted a series of 


lectures which are of great educational 
value to the art-loving public of the city. 


OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 


Within fifty minutes’ ride are the famous 
Waukesha 
ride 


Springs; within two 


of 
beautiful lakes and summer _ resorts. 
Wisconsin, with its six thousand lakes and 
wide expanses of native forests, is rapidly 
becoming the playground of America, to 
which Milwaukee, owing to its location 
on the shores of Lake Michigan, is the 
natural and picturesque gateway. Within 


hours’ 


are hundreds Wisconsin’s most 


| 


twenty minutes’ motor ride from the city 
hall are more than forty inland lakes, 
with well-maintained resort and tourist 
accommodations. 

The Great Lakes 
Station within easy 
electric line and railroad. 

The Governmental Life Saving Station 
is within a few minutes’ ride of the center 
of the city. 

By Interurban Lines—Three hundred 
miles of interurban system connect Mil- 
waukee with scores of wonderful inland 
lakes, each a beautiful place to visit. 

By Water—Boat lines maintain daily 
service with large steamers from Chicago 
to Milwaukee and other cross-lake ports. 
"It is possible to reach Milwaukee by lake 
line from Buffalo or by part-way lake line 


Naval 
reach 


Training 
both by 


is 


from Chicago, Detroit, Grand Haven, 
Mackinac City, and other ports. In 
planning to travel partly by water, 


travelers can buy their tickets to any of 
these ports and then get their tickets 
there for Milwaukee. 

By Electric—The Chicago and North 
Shore Railroad operates hourly electric 
cars from North Evanston, connecting 
with elevated trains over the Chicago 
route. 


A GLIMPSE OF ONE OF MILWAUKEE’S LAKESIDE WALKS 
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Tentative Program for Milwaukee Meeting | 


(Continued from page 3.) 
Section Meeting II 


“Questions Regarding | the Local Community Answered by Leading 


Community Workers.” 
Leaders: 
Robert Woods Mrs. Eva W. White Lee F. Manmer 
*John Ihider Charles F. Weller 
John Elliott Harold O. Berg 


Section Meeting III 
“Community Aspects of Codperative Buying.” 


homas D. Stiles 
Ernest Poole - 


Section Meeting IV 


“Service of National Organizations to the Local Community.’ 
Workers from various communities asked to speak definitely regarding 
the work of national organizations in their communities. 


Section Meeting V 
**Standards for Measuring Achievements by Settlements, Community 
Centers and Neighborhood Organizations.”’ 
Robert Woods 
John Elliott 


Section Meeting (Joint session with Division VI, on time of Div. VI.) 
(See Division \ I, Section Meeting IV.) 


DIVISION VIII 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


Section Meeting I 
‘‘Mental Hygiene Problems of Normal Childhood and Youth.” 

In Elementary Schools. 
Esther Loring Richards, M.D., Instructor in Psychiatry, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

In Secondary Schools. 
essie Taft, Director, Mental Hygiene Clinic, The Chiidren's 
ureau, Philadelphia. 

In College. 
Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., Associate Medical Director, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


Section Meeting II 


“Mental Hygiene Problems of Subnormal Children.” 
In the Public Schools. 


Mrs. Jane D. Rippin | 


Section Meeting V 


**Mental Hygiene in Education.” 
The Basis of an Education. 
Stewart Paton, M.D., Lecturer in Neuro-Biology, Prin 
University. 
What Teachers Want to Know About Mental Hygiene. 
William H. Burnham, Professor of Pedagogy and 5S. 
Hygiene, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
a Part Mental Hygiene May Play in the Solution of Schoo! | 
ems. 
Eleanor H. Johnson, Formerly Social Worker, Bure 
Ungraded Classes, Department of Education, New York « 
Speech Disorders in School Children. 
Smiley Blanton, M. D., University of Wisconsin. 
(Title to be supplied.) 
Dr. illiam A. White, Supt., St. Elizabeth's Hos) 
Washington, D. C. 


DIVISION IX 


ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 
Section Meeting I 


“Standards for Determining Accomplishments.” 
How Can We Secure Reasonably Satisfactory Standards for Estimating 
the Quantity and Quality of the Service Being Rendered by 
(a) Hospitals, agencies dealing with children, health propaganda, ; 
(b) An Agency working with Families. 
as a basis for comparison of methods, the adoption of a new 
policy, a decision to expand or to contract and particularly as a 
basis for the apportionment of community funds? 
Section Meeting II 
“Joint Financing.” 
Wilber Messer, Secretary, Chicago Y. M. C. A. 
Francis H. McLean, ome, s American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work 
Miss Mary E. Richmond, New York City. 


Section Meeting III 


Meta L. Anderson, Supervisor of Special Classes, Public | 


Schools, Newark, N. J 
In ne 


Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
In the Communty. 


. Anderson, M.D., Associate Medical Director, National 


William C. Sandy, M.D., Psychiatrist, N. Y. State Com- | 


mission for Mental Defectives. 


Section Meeting III 
“Mental Hygiene Problems of Maladjusted Children.” 
In a Public Clinic. 
Arnold L. Jacoby, M.D., ist Asst. Physician, State Psycho- | 


i. fo — Hospital, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. ) (d) Jugo-Slavia: 
n ool, } 
From the Tener s Point of View. ry (e) Csiche Siovelies 3- 
Elizabeth E. Farrell, Inspector of Ungraded Classes, De- | 


partment of Education, New York City. 
From the Physicain’s Point of View 
Sanger Brown, II, M.D., Asst. Director, Classification 
Clinic, Neurological Institute, New York City. 
In Institutions. 
Herman M. Adler, M.D., State Criminologist of Illinois. 


Sectio 
of Sh ev VIL.) 


“Educational Value to the Community of Mental Hygiene Agencies.” 
The Ss Hospital. 


Institute. 
aimee Social Work. 
ary C. Jarrett, agg Director, Smith College Training 
Sebel for Social Wor 
Mental Saf ene Clinics. 
uglas Singer, M.D., State Alienist of Illinois. 
Mobile Poche Clinics. t 
Albert Barrett, M.D., Director, State Psychopathic 
Hospital, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


eeting IV (Suggested joint meeting with Division IV, on time | 


Lorenz, M. D., Director, Wisconsin Psychiatric | 


“‘Endowments—How to Leave $25,000 to $1,000,000 and do it Wisely.” 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Director, Department of Child Help- 
ing, Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
Discussion—opened by W. J. Norton, Detroit, Michigan. 
Section Meeting IV 
“A Summary or Analysis of the Varying Types of Service Performed by 
Councils of Social Agencies.”’ 
Section Meeting V 
The ‘“‘Board Member”’. 
Why Is He? 
What Are His Responsibilities? 
How Can He Be Made Efficient? 
John D. Rockefeller, New York. 
Julius sa ara nr. 
Marquis Eaton, A. R. C., Chicago. 
John F. Moors, President, Boston Associated Charities. 


DIVISION X 
UNITING OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN 
Section Meeting I 


“Europe and the Present Immigration Outlook.” 
(a) Poland: Prince Lubomirski, Ambassador from Poland 
(b) Italy: Adolfo Vinci, Counsellor of Immigration, Italian Embassy. 
(c) Jewish Immigration: Judge Harry Fisher of Chicago. 
Consul eo h. 
myrhal, recently educational advisor 
to the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
Section Meeting II 
“Regulation of Immigration.” 
(a) Exclusion and sapeeeaten for Political Beliefs. 
Prof. Ernest Freund 
(b) Administrative Improvements. 
Section Meeting III 
(a) The Immigrant and the New Trade Unionism. 
William Foster. 
(b) Restriction of Immigration and at es Standards 
Sam, Levine, Chairman Joint Board, A. C. W. A., Chicago. 
Section Meeting IV 
“The Koy the Imm Reg 
(a) Some Educational Experiments in Los Angeles. 
Ruby Ban tony 
(b) New Standards for Teaching English. 
Frank V. Thompson. 
Section Meeting V 
(Joint Meeting with Division VI, on time of Div. X.) 
The Immigrant and the the Housing Problem. 


FACTS ABOUT MILWAUKEE 


ea The first white man to visit the 
ibaa f location of the city was Father 
me, Marquette, who stopped over 
‘Bae with the Indians and camped near 
i the mouth of the Milwaukee River 
BY on his way from Green Bay to 
Sy Chicago. 
at The city is reputed to be the 
: most orderly in America, with a 
A smaller percentage of crime than 
ye Ne any other city of its size in the 

fh country. It has the lowest death 
i rate of any of the larger American 

cities. 
The city has no slums or dis- 


tinctively tenement districts, and 
the percentage of laboring people’ 


who own their own homes is larger 
than in any other American city. 
Every residential district is ad- 
jacent to one or more of its many 
parks or playgrounds. 

It is located on one of the best 
natural harbors in the world, 
em eg only to the Bay of 


“Pop ulation—457,155. 
Milwaukee is the home of the 
sitveutantionner College for 
Girls and of Marquette University, 
which has a student body of over 


two thousand and a faculty of over 
two hundred and fifty professors 
and instructors. 

Milwaukee State Normal School 
is one of the pnits in Wisconsin's 
extended public education system. 

Milwaukee Central Continu- 
ation School provides instruction 
for over nine thousand young 
men and women under seventeen 

ears, who are employed in the 

industries of the city and who 
receive special training along 
vocational lines. 

Milwaukee School of Engineer- 
ing has over five hundred students. 
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MILWAUKEE PARK SYSTEM 

No section of the city is without a 
public park within ten blocks. The total 
park area is over 1,200 acres, all connected 


by boulevard system. Each is dis- 
tinguished for some special feature. All 
have band concerts, a concert being given 


nightly at some park during the summer. 
Free grand opera is given at the parks 
during the summer, Milwaukee being the 
first city in America to give free grand 
opera as it was the first to popularize 
successfully Symphony concerts. 

Lake Park possesses a golf course and a 
picturesque stadium, with trap shooting 
on the bluff of Lake Michigan. 

Washington Park has artificial lakes, 
canoes, race track, and one of the finest 
public Zoos in America. 

McKinley Park is for bathers, chiefly. 
Thousands go into the lake surf every 
day in the summer time. 

Water Tower Park has an open air 
pavilion for babies, and a huge tower from 
which the city’s water supply is secured, 
after being pumped from the intake over 
a mile out into the lake. 

Kosciusko Park has an artificial lake. 

Juneau Park is a strip of land in the 
heart of down town, looking out upon the 
harbor. 

Mitchell Park, famed for its floral 
exhibits, possesses a wonderful sunken 
garden, and holds annual chrysanthemum 
and orchid shows. 

Lincoln Park has a fine new golf course. 


TRANSPORTATION 


We have been assured. by the railroad 
authorities that reduced rates will be 
granted to members of the National 
Conference of Social Work who attend the 
next annual meeting in Milwaukee. 
What these rates will be has not as yet 
been determined by the railroads, but 
{ull information concerning rates and 
regulations will be published in the next 
issue of the CONFERENCE BULLETIN. 
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HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The Milwaukee Committee on Ar- 
rangements for the next annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference requests 
that those who are planning to attend 
and who desire hotel accommodations 
write as soon as possible for their hotel 
reservations to Mr. H. H. Ryan, care of 
Mr. H. L. Henderson, 85 Oneida Street, 
Milwaukee. 

Realizing that the very large attendance 
at an annual meeting of the Conference 
will necessitate accommodations in ad- 
dition to those afforded by the hotels of 
the city, the Committee will make ar- 
rangements for the housing of delegates 
in private homes and boarding houses. 
Milwaukee will be able to take care of all 
those who attend the annual meeting, but 
a great deal of inconvenience to the 
delegates can be avoided by the early 
reservation on the part of those who will 


be in attendance at the conference. 
Those desiring accommodations in 
private homes and boarding houses, as 


well as those wishing to make reservations 


in hotels, will simplify the work of the 
Committee on Arrangements by writing 
at as early a date as possible and re- 


questing that reservations of a specified 
kind be made for them. 


MILWAUKEE HOTELS 


Members of the Milwaukee Hotel Association 
Milwaukee Athletic Club 
Rate $2.00 up. Bath $3.50 up. 


Hotel Aberdeen—909 Grand Ave. 


$1.50 and up, double $2.50 and up. With 
bath, $2.50, double, $4.00. American plan, 
$3.50 and up, double $6.00 and up. With 
bath $4.50, double $8.00 and up. 

Hotel Blatz—East Water, corner Oneida St. 
$1.25 to $2.00, double $2.50 to $3.50. With 
bath $2.00 to $3.00. Double $4.00 to $5.00. 

Hotel Carlton— Milwaukee St., corner Juneau 

Ave. 
$1.50 and up, double $2.50 and up. With 


bath $2.50 and up, double $4.00 and up. 
Hotel Charlotte—138 Third St. 

$1.25, double $2.00. With bath $2.50, double 

$4.00 and up. 
Hotel Gilpatrick— 223-225 Third St. 

$1.50 and up, double $3.00 and up. With 

bath $2.00 to $3.00, double $3.50 and up. 
Hotel Globe—Corner Wisconsin and Cass Sts. 

$1.25 and up, double $2.00 and up. With 

bath $2.00 and up, double $3.00 and up. 
Hotel Juneau—225-229 Wisconsin St. 

$1.25 and up, double $2.50 and up. 

bath $2.50, double $3.00 to $4.00 
Hotel Marquette—188 Wisconsin St. 

$0.75 to $1.50, double $1.00 to $2.50. 

Hotel Maryland—1i37 Fourth St. 

$1.75 to $2.00, double $3.00 and up. With 

bath $2.50 to $4.00, double $4.00 and up. 
Hotel Martin—Wisconsin St. corner of Van 


Buren. 
With 


With 


$1.50 to $2.00, double $2.50 to $3.00. 
bath $2.25 to $3.00, double $3.25 to $5.00. 

Hotel Medford—Corner Third and Sycamore. 
$1.75 and up, double $2.75 and up. With 
bath $2.50 and up, double $3.50 and up. 

Hotel Miller—Third Street near Grand Ave. 
$1.75 and up, double $3.00 and $3.50. With 
bath $2.25 to $3.50, double $3.50 to $5.00. 

Hotel Pfister—Wisconsin and Jefferson Sts. 
$2.50 to $3.50, double $3.50 and up. With 
bath $3.50 and up, double $4.50 and up. 

Hotel Plankington—West Water corner of 

Sycamore. 
$2.00, double $3.00. With bath $3.00 and up, 
double $4.00 and up. 

Hotel Republican—tThird St., 
$1.50, double $2.50 and up. 
and up, double $3.50 to $4.00 

Hotel Randolph—134 Third St. 
$1.25, .double $2.00. With bath $2.50, 
double $3.50. 

Hotel Schlitz—Corner Grand.Ave. and Third St. 
$1.50, double $2.50. With bath $2.25, 
double $3.25. 

Hotel St. Charles—City Hall Square. 
$1.25 to $2.00, double $2.00 to $3.00. With 
bath $2.25 to $5.00, double $3.50 to $6.00. 


corner of Cedar. 
With bath $2.50 


7 


Hotel Wisconsin—Third St. near Grand Ave. 
$2.50 and up, double $4.00 and up. 


Plankington Arcade Recreation Parlors— 
Grand Ave. from W. Water to Second St. 
(Subject to change.) 


KINDRED GROUPS 


The following organizations have ar- 
ranged to meet in Milwaukee either prior 
to or i the week of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social 
Work. At its meeting on January 21, 
1921, the Executive Committee voted to 
hold all afternoons of the conference week, 
from two-thirty on, free for meetings of 
kindred groups. This arrangement insures 
both ample time and adequate accom- 
modation for any meetings which kindred 
groups may desire to arrange throughout 
the conference week. 

The Lutheran Inner-Mission Society, 
Social Service Department of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Public Health 
Nurses’ Association, the National Urban 
League for Social Service among Negroes, 
the Jewish Conference of Social Welfare, 
the Canadian Conference of Public 
Welfare, Foreign Community Workers, 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A., the 
National Association for Community 
Organization, the American Association 
of Hospital Social Workers, National 
Federation of Day Nurseries, Interstate 
Conference on _ [Illegitimacy, National 
Probation Association, National Confer- 
ence on Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, American As- 
sociation for Organizing Family Social 
Work, National Children’s Home Society, 
National Child Labor Committee, and the 
National Travelers’ Aid Society. 


REGISTRATION FEE 


At its meeting on October 1, 1920, the 
Executive Committee passed a resolution 
that a registration fee of twenty-five cents 
should be charged members of the Con- 
ference registering at the Milwaukee 
meeting. The Executive Committee felt 
that this nominal fee would exable the 
Conference to meet certain expenses 
necessarily incident to the annual meet- 
ing without interfering with its budget 
allowances and at the same time would not 
impose an appreciable economic burden 
upon any of the members of the Con- 
ference. 


MEETING PLACE FOR 1922 


The Committee on Time and Place of 
the Conference will be pleased to receive 
invitations for the entertainment of the 
organization at its annual meeting in 
1922. <A description of the customary 
local arrangements for the meeting and 
other preliminary information which might 
be of value to cities wishing to have the 
Conference meet with them next year 
can be secured from the Conference office 
in Cincinnati. Wherever the Conference 
goes, it is generally recognized that the 
meeting will result in a stimulation of the 
social thought and an added interest in 
local welfare activities. 

Members and committees interested 
in securing the next annual meeting of the 
National Conference should correspond 
with the Chairman of the Committee on 
Time and Place—Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, 
American Red Cross; Washington Ar- 
tillery Hall, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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For President: 

First Choice. 

Second Choice... . 
For First Vice-President: 


Name... 


For Second Vice-President: 


Name... 


For Third Vice-President: 


Namé@Aa. ics... 


1. Name... 

2. Name. 

3. Name 

4. ‘Meme ute. 
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(Signed) . 


I I. ek ee Address 


For members of the Executive Committe 


es te eeey s Vl Address........ 


pee Address........ 


Se eS aes Address........ 


of three years): 
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neh gg Pe on pe Address........ 


eee te Address........ 
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ARE rei Ri RS pddress. 6c! 


e, stating them in the order of your preference (five to be chosen for a term 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICERS 1920-1921 


Clip and mail to Miss Harriet E. Vittum, 1400 Augusta Street, Chicago, Illinoi>. 


For list of present officers and members of Executive Committee, see elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 


-_ 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


President, Allen T. Burns, Director, Study of 
Methods of Americanization, Carnegie Founda- 
tion, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


First Vice-President, Robert W _ Kelso, 
Boston; Second Vice-President, Marcus C. 
Fagg, Jacksonville; Third Vice-President, Mary 
E. Richmond, New York. 


General Secretary, William Hammond Parker, 
25 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Treasurer, Charles W. Folds, 208 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Corresponding Secretaries, Alabama, Ralph 
S. Barrow, Birmingham; Arizona, Chris ianna G. 
Gilchrist, Phenix; Arkansas, Helen “Riddick, 
Little Rock; California, Dora Berres, Los Angeles; 
Connecticut, Malcolm S. Nichols, Hartford; 
Delaware, Sybil M. Gordon, Wilmington; District 
of Columbia, Mrs. Walter S. Uffora, Washington; 
Aarne Marcus C. Fagg, Jacksonville, Georgia, 
Boyce M. Edens, Atlanta; Idaho, Dr. John W. 
Flesher, Boise; Illinois, W. S. Reynolds, Chicago; 
Indiana, A. wy Strawson, Indianapolis; lowa, 
Ralph J. Reed, Des Moines; Kansas, J. R. Wilkie, 
Emporia; Louisiana, Harry L. Hopkins, New 
Orleans; Maine, Percy R. Horton, Portland; 
Maryland, William Burnet Wright, Baltimore; 
Massachusetts, Richard K. Conant, Boston; 
Michigan, Horry, L. Lurie, Detroit;Minnesota, 
Frank J. Bruno, Minneapolis; Mississippi, Hannah 
S. Eaton, Taylorsville; Missouri, Mrs. E. T. 
Brigham, Kansas City; Montana, Mrs. Edwin S. 
Thomas, Helena; Nebraska, Mrs. W. S. Caldwell, 
Omaha; Nevada, Mrs. Frank Humphrey, Reno; 
New Hampshire, Mrs. James Remmick, Concord; 
New Mexico, John Tombs, Albuquerque; New 
York, John Shillady, New York City; North 
Dakota, Mrs. Agnes M. Rex, Grand For :; Ohio, 
R. E. Miles, Columbus; Oklahoma, Rose 
Ohaus, Lawton; Oregon, Mrs. Aristene Felts, 
Portland; Pennsylvania, Mrs. Sherman Conrad, 
Pittsburgh; Rhode Island, Donald North, Howard; 
Tennessee, Mary Russell, —yag ~ Texas, Elmer 
Scott, Dallas; Utah, Arthur L. Beeley, Salt Lake 
City; Vermont, Mrs. E. A. Linderholm, Burling- 
ton; Virginia, J. F. Mastin, Richmond, Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Jay W. Fancy, Spokane; West irginia, 
L. H. Putnam, “Charleston; Wisconsin, Ella D. 


Lemmerhirt, Beloit; Wyoming, Allie Jewell, 
Cheyenne. 

Executive Committee: Ex-officio: Allen T. 
Burns, New York; Robert W. Kelso, Boston; 
Charles W. Folds, Chicago. Term expiring 1921: 
Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis; M. Edith Camp- 
bell, Cincinnati; William T. Foster, Newton, 
Mass.; Mary E. Richmond, New York; Robert 
A. Woods, Boston. Term expiring 1922: R. R. 
Moton, Tuskegee, Ala.; C. M. Bookman, Cin- 
cinnati; John Ihlider, Philadelphia; James Hoge 
Ricks, Richmond; Amelia Sears, Chicago. Term 
expiring 1923: William T. Cross, Chicago; Owen 
R. Lovejoy, New York; William J. Norton, 
Detroit; Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago; Gertrude 
Vaile, Denver. Chairman of Divisions, ex- 
officio: J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Martha P. Falconer, New York; Dr. Richard A. 
Bolt, Baltimore; R. F. Beasley, Raleigh; Frances 
Taussig, New York; Sophonisba P. Breckenridge, 
Chicago; Howard S. Braucher, New York; 
Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York; Otto W. 
Davis, Minneapolis; Grace Abbott, Chicago. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The Constitution of the National 
Conference provides that the Nominating 
Committee shall, through the BULLETIN, 
solicit suggestions of names of persons 
for all elective offices to be filled. Pur- 
suant to this constitutional provision, 
there appears in this issue of the BULLETIN 
a form designed to be used by the members 
of the Conference in signifyi ing their choice 
as to nominees for various offices. The 
Executive Committee requests that as 
many as possible of the membership of 
the Conference avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus offered to express their 
wishes to the Committee on Nominations, 
one of whose duties is to prepare a list of 
nominees to be published prior to the 
annual meeting, which list will appear in 
the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE LOCAL 
COMMITTEE ON ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR THE MIL- 
WAUKEE MEETING 


For the information of the members of 
the Conference the organization of the 
Local Committee on Arrangements, who 
will handle the annual meeting at Mil- 
waukee, June 22-29, is herewith given. 
All communications with the Local Com- 
mittee should be made through Mr. HH. 
L. Henderson, Executive Secretary, &5 
Oneida Street, Milwaukee. 


Officers: 


E, J. Kearney, President. 

Mrs. Henry Sullivan, Vice-President. 

Mrs. B. S. Rosing, Recording Secretary. 

J. H. Puelicher, Treasurer. 

Harold L. Henderson, Executive Secretary. 
Irma Pynn, Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee: 


H. H. Jacobs, Chairman. 
Harold Henderson, Executive Secretary. 
— at gm Assistant Secretary. 
Cha Friend. 
Katherine Williams. 
Fred D. Goldstone. 
Dr. George C. Ruhland. 
Edith Foster. 
Mrs. George M. Coke. 
Standing Committees: 
Edith Foster, Chairman. 
Headquarters, Robert Frost. 
Finance, Frank Cleveland. 

" Publicity, H. L. Cool 
Memberships, Wil 
Housing, H. H, Ryan. 

and Entertainment, Mrs. A. \\ 


sTay. 
Exhibits, Dr. J. B. Mo-‘esitt. 


